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graduates who had evinced capacity for original work in the
various branches of knowledge.
The proposals which were formulated were, briefly, the abolition
of the Matriculation and Previous examinations, college examina-
tions being substituted in their places, the curtailment of the com-
pulsory and the enlargement of the number of optional subjects; the
strengthening of science courses and teaching generally; and a
revision of the courses and subjects for the various university exami-
nations. The Senate appointed in March 1909, a committee for
considering and reporting on these proposals. The committee issued
its report in October, but it was not till 15 January 1910, that the
subject came up for discussion before the Senate, presided over by
Sir Narayan Chandravarkar, then Vice-Chancellor. It was a curious
report altogether. It was signed by six members, while the dissenting
minute contained seven signatures!
When the report was placed before the Senate, Pherozeshah
moved that the letter of the Government and the recommendations
of the committee be recorded. Then followed a series of detailed
propositions based on the report of the committee, which had
negatived almost all the recommendations made by Government In
a speech which, at the end of an hour and a half, still remained
unfinished, and which, "as a feat of endurance reflected equal credit
on the audience and the orator," as was sarcastically observed by one
of his critics, Pherozeshah vehemently criticized the attitude adopted
by Government in dealing with the question. He condemned their
interference in the work of the Senate as extremely undesirable, and
as unwise as it was impolitic. He thought every Fellow of the Senate
must to a certain extent feel that organized as that body was, it
would be far better for the integrity and independence of the Uni-
versity to allow educationists to bring forward proposals in the first
instance, and then send them to the Governor-in-Council for sanc-
tion. He put it to them whether it was not right, wise and constitu-
tional that they should be allowed without any direct interference
from Government to work out the principles and details of the
educational system in a manner that was considered to be best by the
deliberate and collective wisdom of that body.